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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


At the time of this writing most of what passes over my desk has to do 
with preparations for our annual meetings, full reports of which will be 
available by the time these notes appear in print. The meetings this year 
will have more interest than they have had for some time, because of the 
prospect of taking up regular work at the Schools next year. Inquiries 
and applications for fellowships have been coming in during recent 
months in a way which encourages the hope that we shall have an excel- 
lent group of students at Jerusalem next winter. There is also every 
reason to hope that instruction of the highest quality will be available 
for them. The number of the Bulletin which carries these words may 
contain an announcement of the appointment of an Annual Professor, 
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and perhaps other appointments also. All this, of course, is subject to 
unpredictable conditions of travel, but we are hoping for the best. 

Unavoidable delays still keep us behind our normal publication 
schedule, but one by one the projects in hand come to fruition. The last 
to be completed is our cooperative undertaking with the American Orien- 
tal Society, aided by grants from the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the American Mathematical Association, to publish the 
volume of Mathematical Cuneiform Texts edited by O. Neugebauer and 
A. Sachs, with a chapter by A. Goetze. This makes available for his- 
torians of mathematics and students of Babylonian culture an extra- 
ordinary group of texts which add considerably to our knowledge of the 
Babylonians and our respect for them. 

So many orders for complete sets of our publications are received in 
this office that arrangements are under way to have reproductions made 
of numbers which are out of print. This has already been done with the 
Biblical Archaeologist. It is being done with the Bulletin, and it is hoped 
that those volumes of the Annual of which our supply is exhausted can 
be reissued in the same way before long. 

The special introductory offer of the Biblical Archaeologist for students 
which was made last spring has brought in a large number of new 
subscriptions from teachers who brought the opportunity to the attention 
of their classes. Unfortunately the fact that students move away in a 
year or two and often fail to send us notice of their new addresses has 
caused a lot of extra work and a good deal of expense. When copies of 
publications cannot be delivered and are returned by the post offices, 
return postage must be paid at twice the rate at which the copies were 
sent out. Letters must then be written, new address stencils cut, and the 
copies sent out again, whereas prompt notification of a new address makes 
all of this except the cutting of the new stencils unnecessary. It would 
help us a great deal if all subscribers to our publications would make sure 
that we are promptly informed of any change of address. 

Many of the readers of the Bulletin and friends of the Editor in all 
the widely scattered places to which the Bulletin goes may not have 
known that Professor Albright had to undergo a formidable surgical 
operation this autumn. Only in this informal portion of the Bulletin 
could the matter be mentioned. It is good to be able to report that the 
operation was successful, and Professor Albright is back at work with 
hopes of better health than he has enjoyed for some time past. 


Mizar Burrows. 
New Haven, Conn., 


December 17, 1945. 
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BAND-SLIP WARE IN THE JORDAN VALLEY AND 
NORTHERN GILEAD * 


Netson GLUECK 


On top of a high, almost completely isolated hill overlooking a widened 
and cultivated part of the Zor, on the west side of the Jordan River, is 
the large site of Tell edh-Dhiyabeh (Tell Abi Hashi) .* It is a little over 
a kilometer w.s.w. of Jisr-SheikhHusein which spans the Jordan, and 
about a kilometer east of the modern Jewish colony of Ma‘6z, in whose 
lands it is included. Situated on the s. side of the macadamized road ; 
which leads from Jisr Sheikh Husein to Beisan, it is about five and a 

half kilometers from Beisan to the w.-w.n.w. of it, and affords a clear 

view of Tell el-Husn (ancient Beth-shan) visible about 6 kilometers to 

the w.n.w. of it. It also commands a view of Khirbet Sheikh Moham- ‘ 
med about 2 kilometers to the £.N.E.-N.E. of it, on a hill overlooking the 
Zor on the east side of the Jordan. A little stream of water bends around 
the nN. and w. sides of the high hill on which Tell edh-Dhiyabeh is located. 
The top of the hill, marking the location of Tell edh-Dhiyabeh proper, 
is pitted with a large series of shallow holes ranging from one to two or 
three meters in diameter, and about a meter deep at the present time, 
giving it the appearance of a badly scarred face after a virulent attack of 
small-pox. In and immediately around each of these pits are large 
numbers of fragments of pottery, which belong almost exciusively to 
Early Bronze I, distinguished especially by EB I band-slip ware, from , 
about 3000 B.C. or a little later. In addition, a small quantity of early 
Byzantine sherds was found.’ These pits go back several decades more or 
less, when holes were dug on top of the dry mound by neighboring Arabs, 
who stored their grain in them, unmindful of the levels of ancient occupa- 
tion they were disturbing. The Early Bronze I settlers chose by far the 
best location in the entire district for their settlement, finding on the top 
of the hill far stronger breezes than prevail below, and securing thus 
some relief from summer and autumn heat—and malarial mosquitos,— ‘ 
being familiar with the annoyance if not aware of the dangers of the 
latter. 


* The following abbreviations are employed: 

AAA—Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology; Ain Shems—Grant, Ain Shems 
IV; AJA—American Journal of Archaeology; Annual—Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research; Beth-shan—Fitzgerald, “The Earliest Pottery of 
Beth-shan,” Museum Journal 24 (1935); BJPES—Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine 
Reploration Society; Megiddo Tombs—Guy and Engberg, Megiddo Tombs; NCEB— 
Engberg and Shipton, Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of 
Megiddo; PPEB—Wright, The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Early Bronze Age; ZDPV—Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina Vereins. 

Note that all the plates accompanying this paper and the previous paper in 
BULLETIN, No. 100, pp. 7ff., have wrong notation of scale; “10 cm.” should 
throughout be “5 cm.” 

1 December 10, 1942. 

2] found no Chalcolithic sherds as reported by Bergman and Brandsteter in 
BJPES 1941, p. 86, and am inclined to think that their dating is too high, 
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Tell edh-Dh iyabeh 


Pl. 15. 
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Tell edh-Dhiyabeh 


The typical Early Bronze I band-slip and related types of pottery 
found to the exclusion of almost any other types at Tell edh-Dhiyabeh in 
the Jordan Valley are characteristic of other lowland sites in the Jezreel 
Valley, also elsewhere in the Jordan Valley to the north of Tell edh- 
Dhiyabeh, and in the Yarmuk Valley. Hitherto, apparently, this type of 

band-slip ware has been found solely in lowland, valley, sites. It is now 

oossible to show, as a result of the continued archaeological explorations 

of northern Transjordan by the American School of Oriental Research in 

Jerusalem, that this type of pottery belonging to Early Bronze I is to be 

found also on hill sites—and on numerous ones at that—in northern 

Gilead, extending down to the Yarmuk Valley. I have not yet worked 

up the finds from many of the approximately 250 ancient sites, examined 

by our expeditions in northern Transjordan, and am therefore not yet 

prepared to propose a definitive southern boundary line in northern 

Transjordan, marking where the line of Early Bronze I sites with band- 

slip wares begin.? It would seem possible, however, even now to say 

tentatively that a line drawn eastward from Megiddo past Beth-shan 

to Tell edh-Dhiyabeh and continuing eastward and upward into and 

across the broken, hilly plateau land of northern Gilead would mark that 
boundary line both for Palestine and Transjordan, including the Jordan 
Valley between them. This line extends eastward almost in a straight 
line from Beisan, and passes, for example through the great mound of 
Tell el-Husn, which is about 8 kilometers s.£.-s.s.z. of Irbid and which, 
we suspect, marks the south boundary of the band-slip ware in the 
hill-country of northern Gilead. 

From Tell el-Husn northward in northern Gilead, there are numerous 
sites with very large quantities of Early Bronze I band- slip ware on them. 
Among the largest of them is the site of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, which is about 
9 kilometers s.w.-w.s.w. of Irbid. By and large, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the band-slip wares of this site from those of Tell edh-Dhiyabeh. 
In fact, the sherds of the two are so similar that in the detailed discussion 
of them below I consider them sogets. It will thus be seen, to judge 
from these pottery finds, that there ts the closest possible cultural and 
economic connection between the fiorthern part of Gilead and the 
northern Jordan Valley, and between them and the Jezreel Valley and 
probably the area to the north of it. Where the northern boundary of 
this type of ware is to be found is another of the questions which the 
archaeological exploration of Transjordan has raised without being able 
as yet to settle. It would seem certain that this type of ware continues 
at least into southern Syria. Further archaeological exploration is neces- 
sary to determine the northern limit of this type of ware. 

Tell Deir Sa‘aneh*‘ is located in a hilly area, with broken piateaus 
Resins by wadis of various sizes. At one time in the past, there must 
have been considerable stands of timber in this entire North Gilead area, 
although extensive sections of land, even in the broken plateau country, 
were obviously at an early date given over to agriculture and to vineyards 
and orchards. The miserable little modern village of Deir Sa‘aneh con- 


° Cf. Wright, PPEB, p 
* Visited Aug. 29, 1942; o ZDPV 49, pp. 62-3. 
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sists of a small number of stone hovels, built largely of materials taken 
from previous settlements there, going back from the mediaeval Arabic 
period to Early Bronze I, and possibly earlier. Large areas of land in 


Pl. 18. Tell edh-Dhiyabeh 


the vicinity are cultivated today. Cisterns furnish the sole supply of 
water now, as they did apparently also at least as far back as Roman 
times. A filled-up reservoir is visible, which still collects water in rainy 
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periods and retains enough moisture to nourish weeds throughout the 
year. Several hundred meters s.£. of the handful of modern stone houses 
rises the large, fairly high, terraced mound, partly natural, of Tell ed-Deir 
or Tell Deir Sa‘aneh. The lower terraces are planted to fig trees. The 
entire hill is overgrown with trees and covered with ruins from many 
periods, the surface ones testifying to occupations from, Roman through 
the mediaeval Arabic periods. The small, dry Wadi ed-Deir goes around 
the n. and E£. sides of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh. The villagers pointed out a place 
in the wddi, where, according to their local tradition, a strong spring 
once issued. And indeed, it seemed a likely place for such a spring, but 
there is no trace of any water issuing forth from the rocks now, nor has 
there been within the memory of the inhabitants there. We are con- 
vinced that in ancient times, certainly in the Bronze Age, there must 
have been such a spring in the vicinity of the site, or it would not have 
been located there. 

In grubbing for fine, dry, dirt used especially to make mud-roofs for 
their houses, the villagers have dug numerous holes into the lowest level 
and bottom slope of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, exposing « whole series of rooms 
and stone walls, and disturbing considerable quantities of pottery in 
them, which, if not already broken, got smashed up in the process and 
thrown away. These excavations took place on the w. and s.w. sides 
of the hill. The pottery exposed belongs exclusively to EB I, with 
numerous examples of band-slip ware. 

On a low hill top about a kilometer s.s.z. of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, are 
half a dozen broken down dolmens. This site is known as Khirbet 
el-Mekhlediyeh, if our informants were right. Some 300 meters s.w. of 
the very edge of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, at the bottom of a gentle slope which 
rises southward to a level shelf of land, and directly on the s.w. side of 
a junction of cross-roads which lead s. to Sammi‘, w.N.w. to et-Tayyebeh, 
and N.E. to Deir Sa‘aneh, in a partly ploughed field, we found thousands 
of very large fragments of all kinds of typical EB I pottery, including 
numerous examples of plain ledge-handles and of band-slip ware. No 
surface ruins whatsoever were visible, and only the slight swell of the 
area on which they were found might indicate the presence of a low 


mound. However, these unusually fine sherds must come from former __ 


houses, whose foundations exist below the surface of this stretch of land. 
On no other site in Transjordan or in the Jordan Valley that I have 
examined, have I found more numerous and more excellent examples of 
EB I pottery, and particularly of EB I band-slip ware. These sherds and 
the site they belong to must, however, be associated with the general 
EB I settlement of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, although its lands belong to those 
of Khirbet el-Mekhlediyeh. I call this entire site, therefore, Tell Deir 
Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh. Indeed, so much pottery was found on the surface 
at this crossroads-point in the Mekhlediyeh lands, that it seems possible 
that they might have come from a large EB I kiln on the site. Be that 
as it may, this crossroads-point is certainly connected with Tell Deir 
Sa‘aneh, and the EB I sherds from both places, or rather from the same 
extended site, are, generally speaking, in no way distinguishable from 
those of Tell edh-Dhiyabeh in the Jordan Valley or from Tell el-Hammeh 
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in the Yarmuk Valley. The only main difference is that there are more 
varied types at Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh than at these other sites, 
and I attribute that to the fact that the surface pottery at Tell Deir 
Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh is, comparatively speaking, better preserved than 
the surface pottery of these other sites. 

Unless otherwise specified, the sherds discussed below belong to Early 
Bronze I. Plates 15-21 are from Tell edh-Dhiyabeh; plates 25-32 are from 
Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh.** 


Band-slip ware. 

Early Bronze I band-slip ware occurs at Megiddo it. stages VII-IV,® at Beth-shan 
in levels XV-XIII,° at Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah),? and at el-Hammeh cn the 
Yarmuk * in considerable quantities. “‘ The band-slip consists of parallel, vertical, 
diagonal, and latticed bands of brown, red, orange, or cream slip, sometimes put 
directly on the surface of the vessel, but more frequently superimposed on a slip 
of single color.”* I prefer the term of “ band-slip” as employed by Albright after 
his examination of sherds picked up at Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah),’® rather than 
that of “ grain-wash ” employed by Engberg and Shipton, because only occasionally 
does this decoration bear any resemblance to “ grain-wash ” or “ wood-graining.” ** 


Pl. 21: 1 reddish-brown ware, well baked and levigated, tiny grits, dark grayish- 
brown outer surface, WS,'** WM, light creamy-brown bands of paint over 
outer surface. 

: 2 EI sherd, probably a fragment of a pilgrim flask, reddish-brown circular 
bands of paint on WS, light reddish-brown surface; WM, well baked and 
levigated, tiny grits, light reddish-brown ware; cf. Annual XII, Pl. 14 
(C): 1.2; Ain Shems IV, Pl. 40: 27.28.35, This sherd was probably 
carried from the EI I-II site situated about 300 meters w. of Tell edh- 
Dhiyabeh; cf. BJPES VIII: 3, 1941, p. 86. 

: 3 reddish-buff core, creamy surfaces, HM, WS outer surface, white grits, 

irregular, curved bands of blackish-brown paint on outer surface, 

as above. 

light gray core, light creamy-gray surfaces, numerous small grits, HM, 

blackish-brown bands of paint over WS outer surface. 

: 6 light creamy-buff ware, mixed grits, WM, heavy creamy-white slip inner- 
and outer surface, the latter being overlaid with parallel bands of two to 
three lines of reddish-brown paint. 

: 7 light creamy-buff ware, well levigated, some tiny grits, HM, creamy-white 

slip inner and outer surface, with outer surface overlaid with criss-cross 

bands of reddish-brown paint slightly darker than thin coat of similar 
paint superimposed over underlying creamy-white slip. 

: 8 as no. 4. 

: 9 thiek sherd, light grayish-brown ware, slightly porous, a few mixed grits, 


4@ Plates 17 and 32 are not included in this publication.—w. F. A. 
5 Cf. PPEB, p. 44; NCEB, Chart 12q and pp. 26. 27, Fig. 8. 9; Megiddo Tombs, 
Pl. 77: 15-20; 81: 5. 12.13; 82: 12. 

® Cf. Beth-shan, pp. 11. 12. 14. 

7 Cf, Albright, Annual VI, pp. 28. 29; Glueck, AJA 1935, pp. 325. 326, Fig. 5: 8-18; 
PPEB, p. 61. 

* Cf. AA 1935, pp. 326-328, and PPEB, pp. 61-62, where my misdating of the band- 
slip ware to the second and third quarters of the third millennium B.C. was cor- 
rected by Wright, who showed that the band-slip ware as published belonged to EB I. 

® Cf. Glueck, AJA 1935, p. 326. 

10 Cf. Annual VI, p. 28. 

11 Cf, NCEB, p. 28. [This is a true slip, not a wash at all; it was applied before 
baking. On the correct use of these tern:~ see now Kelso and Thorley, Annual XXI- 
XXII, pp. 104 ff., especially §.100.—w. ¥. ..] 
11a Note the abbreviations: HM = hand-made; WM = wheel-made; WS = wet- 
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HM, creamy-white slip on outer surface, overlaid with numerous bands of 
dark reddish-brown paint. 
: 10 surface decoration like that of no, 6. 


» 1 Cms, 


Pl. 20. Tell edh-Dhiyabeh 


: 11 criss-cross bands of reddish-brown paint over light creamy-brown slip, 
creamy-buff surfaces, creamy-gray core, some grits, well levigated, HM. 
: 12-15 dark reddish-brown bands of paint over cream slip. 
18: 2-16. 18-22 light or dark reddish-brown, or blackish brown lattice or criss- 
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cross or vertical bands of paint over creamy-white, creamy-buff, creamy- ‘ 
yellow, orange, or red slips. 
25: 1-3.9.11 reddish-brown bands of paint over creamy-brown or creamy-buff 
or red slips. 
: 4-8 dark reddish-brown or blackish-brown bands of paint over creamy-white, 
creamy yellow, or orange slips. 


Ledge-handles. 


Numerous EB I ledge-handles belonging, with one exception, to the plain, semi- i 
elliptical type, concave above and convex below; cf. those found at el-Hammeh and 
Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah), AJA 1935, p. 324, Fig. 4: 3-6; p. 327, Fig. 6: 3, which, 
however, had slight finger impressions on their outer edges. Almost every one of the 
plain ledge-handles from Tell edh-Dhiyabeh and Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh 
was completely covered with continuous red slip or with various forms of the 
band-slip; cf. Annual XVITI-XTX, Pl. 9: 6.2; Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 81: 2.9. 15.16; 
NCEB, p. 14, Fig. 5: D; Beth-shan, p. 12, Pl. 6: 8.10.11.17; 9:17; AAA 1935, PI. ' 
35: 12.15. 16. 


Pl. 20: 2 light creamy-brown ware, fairly well levigated, some mixed grits, heavy 
red slip on both sides of plain ledge-handle. 

: 4 light grayish-brown ware, well levigated, some small grits, well baked, 

heavy reddish-brown slip on both surfaces of handle: two indentations on 
top surface; cf. NCEB, p. 14, Fig. 5: D; Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 6: 12; 
Beth-shan, Pl. 6: 10. 

: 3 light brownish-buff ware, well levigated, small grits, traces of heavy 
reddish-brown slip both surfaces, series of (quill?) indentations top 
surface. 
thumb-indented ledge-handle, light creamy-gray ware, small grits, ‘no 
present traces of slip or wash decoration; cf. Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 77: 
2.4.5; Beth-shan, Pl. 6: 12. 13. 16. 

26: 1-3.5.6 plain ledge-handles, heavy reddish-brown slips on both convex and 
concave sides. These examples show how the slip was put on with a brush. 
: 4 broken, coarse, plain ledge-handle, light creamy-gray ware, net pattern of 
reddish-brown lines of paint on top surface; traces of similar ornamenta- 
tion on bottom surface. 
heavy reddish-brown slip on both surfaces. 
faint traces of slip as above. 
as above. 
bands of reddish-brown paint over creamy-brown slip on concave surface, 
with reddish-brown slip on the convex surface. i 
: 8 plain, broad ledge-handle, with reddish-brown bands of paint over light 
reddish-brown slip on both surfaces; cf. NCEB, Fig. 5: E; AAA, 1935, 
Pl. 35: 12. 
: 1 broken, narrow ledge-handle, no present trace of slip or wash decoration; 
row of vertical nicks on concave surface; cf. above Pl. 20: 4. 
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Lug-handles. 


¥ Pl. 16: 4 jar fragment with horizontal pierced lug-handle; grayish-brown ware, well 
levigated, some tiny grits, reddish-brown slip on outer surface, lattice- 
burnished; for lattice-burnished ware cf. below, and ef. BULLETIN 97, p. 
Pi. 12:7. 

: 3 photographed sideways, with rim to right. It is a jar rim with vertically 

pierced lug-handle below rim, light creamy-gray ware, well levigated, 

thin buff surfaces, reddish-brown slip over outer surface with traces of 

lattice-burnishing; cf. Syria, 1935, Pl. 58: 25, 1010. 

: pierced lug-handle; traces of reddish-brown slip outer surface. 

: 2 pierced lug-handle, creamy gray ware, somewhat coarse, numerous white 
grits; cf. Syria, 1935, Pl. 57, last row, second from left. 


Loop-handles. 
Pl. 16: 6 is one of two handles of a HM gourd-jar, connecting the flaring neck to 
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the extended shoulder by diagonal bar reaching from below the rim to 
approximately the middle of the shoulder; light grayish-brown ware, 
heavy reddish-brown slip on outer surface and on inner surface of rim; 


ES 


Pl. 21. Tell edh-Dhiyabeh 


small grits; cf. NCEB, p. 18, Fig. 6: 26 and p. 21, and Chart 26, stages 
VII-IV; Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 3:7; 76: 2.. 


: 7-10 flattish, oval-sectioned, small loop-handles, light creamy-gray, well 
levigated ware, reddish-brown burnished slip on outer surfaces; ef. AJA, 
1935, p. 329, and Fig. 6: 4. 
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25: 12 small loop-handle, light creamy-gray ware, well levigated, tiny grits, 
traces of dark reddish-brown slip on top and bottom surfaces; ef, AJA, 
1935, p. 329, and Fig. 6: 5. 


Whorl. 


Pl. 16: 5 half of a limestone whorl, one of those used in EB I, to judge from the 
almost exclusively EB I sherds found on the site; cf. Beth-shan, Pl. 6: 20. 


Everted rims. 


A strikingly broad and everted type of WM rim, with the top side usually 
curving down at first and then turning up at the outer edge, and with a small, 
sometimes raised, horizontal rope pattern or band of diagonal indentations on the 
shoulder below the rim, was found at Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh; cf. Beth-shan, 
p. 10, and Pl. 4: 26 (Level XV). 


Pl. 29: 1 dark grayish-brown core, light grayish-brown thin surfaces, numerous tiny 
and some small grits, raised scalloped band on shoulder, outer surface 
and top of inner surface and top of rim covered originally with a heavy 
dark-brown wash. 

: 2 light creamy-buff ware, numerous mixed grits, raised, diagonally scalloped 
band on shoulder below rim, traces of red slip or wash on outer surface, 
which probably also covered top of rim and extended over top of inner 
surface. 

: 5 (taken by Transjordan Museum), light reddish-brown surfaces, gray core, 
mixed grits; heavy red wash outer surface and top of rim and top of 
inner surface; ‘now broken, but originally raised, diagonally scalloped 
band on shoulder below rim. ‘ 

28: 7 light grayish-brown core; thin light creamy-brown surfaces, mixed grits, 
heavy reddish-brown slip outer surface and top and bottom surfaces of 

rim; horizontal band of diagonally scalloped indentations on shoulder 
below rim. Photograph shows bottom surface of rim; to be looked at 
sideways for proper perspective. 


Flaring rims. 
I use this phrase to represent those WM rims which are less radically everted than 
those listed above under Everted rims. 


Pl. 28: 1 (phot. shows outer surface of sherd) somewhat coarse grayish-brown 
ware, numerous mixed grits, dark brown wash outer surface and top of 
inner surface of rim. 

: 2 This outflaring rim, like the one above, might even have been put in the 
sharply everted class; gray core, thin, light creamy-gray surfaces, well 
levigated, tiny grits, brown slip outer surface and top of inner surface 
of rim. 

29: 3 light creamy-brown ware, fairly well levigated, tiny and small grits, 
heavy brown slip outer surface and top of inner surface of rim; cf. 
Beth-shan, Pl. 4: 16.20; Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 4: 2; 82: 13. 

: 4 as above, 

17: 13 (phot. shows outer surface) fine WM jug, light brownish-gray core, thin 
reddish-brown surfaces; well levigated; reddish-brown slip outer surface 
and top of rim; continuously horizontally burnished; ef. AAA, 1936, 
Pl. 35: 6. 

28: 8 rim of incense (?) jug, part of aperture of one window still visible; : 
shallow grooves near top of rim; creamy-brown ware, well levigated, tiny 
grits; outer surface and frame of window covered with heavy red slip; 
ef. AJA, 1935, Pl. 37B: 7. 

: 5 (phot. shows outer surface) rim of jug; light grayish-brown ware, fairly 
well levigated, tiny grits, outer surface and inner surface of rim covered 
with heavy reddish-brown slip; ef. AAA, 1935, Pl. 38:1; Syria, 1935, 
Pl. 58: 18, 810, bottom row, third from end, 

17: 7 slightly outturned rim of fine WM jug with short, straight neck; light 
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grayish-brown ware, well levigated; thin, light creamy-brown surfaces; 
outer surface and top of inner surface of rim covered with bands of 
reddish-brown slip, some of which have worn away, over light creamy- 


Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh 


brown surface; cf. Beth-shan, Pl. 4:13; AAA, 1935, Pl. 38:8; 43: 13, 
which, however, is Chalcolithic. 


Hole-mouth rims with a raised, scalloped band below the rim; cf. PPEB, p. 45, and 
n. 23. 


Some rims of hole-mouth jars, with a raised rope- or indented band below the 
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rim, and with a heavy reddish-brown slip on the outer surface, were found at Tell 
Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh; cf. Beth-shan, Pl. 4: 1. 


Pl. 30: 1 (taken by Transjordan Museum) light grayish-brown ware, WM, mixed 
grits, dark reddish-brown slip outer surface; raised, indented band below 
rim. 

: 2 traces of reddish-brown slip outer surface, few grits, otherwise as above. 

: 3-6 more or less like above. : 

31: 1 the top of the rim is broken off; below it is a raised scalloped band similar 
in type to those above; light creamy-brown surfaces, light creamy-gray 
core, tiny and small grits, traces of reddish-brown wash outer surface. 

: 2 slightly raised rope band outer surface below rim, which is broken off; 
light creamy-brown surfaces, light creamy-gray core, well levigated, tiny 
grits, outer surface and top of inner surface covered with heavy reddish- 

brown slip. 


Hole-mouth rims with incisions below the rim. 

Pl. 31: 3 light reddish-buff surfaces, light grayish-buff core, mixed small grits, WM, 
WS, horizontal band of diagonal incisions below the rim; cf. Beth-shan, 
Pl. 4: 3. 


19: 1 as above. 

17: 9 light reddish-buff surfaces, light gray core, mixed grits, one horizontal 
incision visible below rim; reddish-brown bands of paint over underlying 
cream slip. 

31: 7.8 ef. Pl. 31: 3 above. 

: 6 brownish-buff surfaces, gray core, otherwise as above. 

: 5 creamy-buff surfaces, creamy-gray core, otherwise as above. 

: 4 light creamy-buff surfaces, light creamy-gray core, one horizontal incision 
visible below rim; otherwise as above. 

19: 8 grayish-brown surfaces, gray core, numerous mixed grits, WM, WS; 
horizontal incision; cf. above. 

: 2 letter (?) or ornament of three diagonal lines, one of them in the center, 


cut before baking; traces of heavy reddish-brown wash on outer surface, 
top of rim and top of inner surface; numerous mixed, including some 
fairly large, grits; cf. Beth-shan, Pl. 4: 4. 


Plain hole-mouth rims. 


Pl. 19: 4-7. 9. 10. 12. 13 ef. Annual XVIII-XIX, Pl. 10: 2; NCEB, p. 12, Fig. 4: 
12N; AJA, 1935, Pl. 37A: 2-9. 
15: 8 coarse, somewhat porous ware, WM, WS, gray core, mixed grits. 
: 2 grayish-brown ware, WM, numerous mixed grits, heavy reddish-brown bur- 
nished slip outer surface and top of inner surface. 
: 4 light creamy-buff surfaces, light creamy-gray core, heavy reddish-brown 
slip outer surface and upper part of inner surface; WM; mixed grits. 
: 5 light creamy-gray ware, WM, mixed grits, brown slip outer surface and 
top of rim and top of inner surface. 
‘: 9 HM, light grayish-brown ware, mixed grits; heavy reddish-brown wash 
outer surface. 
17: 17 thin, light reddish-brown surfaces, gray core, numerous mixed grits, dark 
reddish-brown wash outer surface, top of rim, and below edge of rim on 
inner surface. 


Collared rims. 
Pl. 28: 3 somewhat coarse, light grayish-brown ware with reddish-brown surfaces, 
numerous mixed grits, heavy red slip outer surface and rim and top of 
inner surface of rim; cf. Beth-shan, Pl. 4: 6.9-12; AJA, 1935, Pl. 387A: 
10-12; 37B: 5.6; 38: 8-10. 
: 4 as above. 
19: 3 light reddish-brown outer surfaces, light grayish-brown core, mixed grits, 
traces of reddish-brown wash outer surface. 
15: 10 reddish-brown surfaces, grayish-brown core, traces (?) of raised, scal- 
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Plain rims of short-necked jars. 
Pl. 17: 2 horizontal bands of reddish-brown slip on creamy-buff outer surface of 


Bowls and Platters, 
Cf. AJA, 1935, Pl. 37B: 9; 38B: 9; 38: 14-19; Beth-shan, Pl. 5: 14-22; 6: 3.4; 
Syria, 1935, Pl. 57, three bottom rows. 

Pl. 15: 6 (phot. shows profile and outer surface) thin, light creamy-brown surfaces, 


7 
11 


loped (?) band on top of shoulder; mixed grits; outer surface, top of 
rim, and top of inner surface covered with remains of heavy reddish- 
brown band slip. 

upper edge of the rim is turned outward to form a small collar; creamy- 
brown surfaces, creamy-gray core, numerous mixed grits; possibility of 
there having been a raised scalloped band on shoulder just below neck; 
outer surface, top of rim, and visible part of inner surface covered with 
heavy reddish-brown band slip over underlying cream slip; cf. Beth-shan, 


Pl. 4: 14. 


WM jug, and traces of it extending over rim to top of inner surface; thin 
creamy-buff surfaces, light creamy-gray core, well levigated, some tiny 
grits. 

(phot. shows profile and outer surface) plain rim with bulge on inner 
surface where neck and shoulder join; bulf surfaces, light creamy-brown 
core, numerous mixed grits, traces of heavy reddish-brown slip on outer 
surface, top of rim, and visible part of inner surface; ef. Beth-shan, 
Pl. 4: 19. 

thin, light creamy-brown surfaces, light creamy-gray core, tiny and several 
small grits, horizontal bands of brown paint over cream slip on outer 


surface. : 


light creamy-gray core, few small grits, reddish-brown slip both surfaces. 
ware as above; reddish-brown slip outer surface. 

reddish-brown surfaces; thin, grayish-brown core, mixed grits, some of 
them large; traces of reddish-brown (burnished?) slip inner and outer 
surfaces. 

(phot. shows inner surface) light creamy-gray ware, well levigated, some 
tiny grits; creamy-brown slip on inner surface overlaid with bands of 
brown paint; some traces of similar decoration on outer surface. 

(phot. shows inner surface) ware as above; heavy reddish-brown slip 


inner and outer surfaces. 


18 (phot. shows outer surface) creamy ware, otherwise as above. 


(phot. shows outer surface) thin, buff surfaces, light grayish-buff core, 


3 
some small grits, almost continuous bands of reddish-brown slip on outer 
and inner surfaces. 

10 creamy-brown slip on outer surface, overlaid with latticed bands of 
reddish-brown paint; traces of similar (?) decoration on inner surface. 

8 fine, creamy-buff, well levigated ware, reddish-brown continuously bur- 
nished slip outer surface. 

6 well levigated, light creamy-gray ware, few tiny grits; reddish-brown, 
line burnished slip outer surface and top of rim. 

4 light creamy-gray, well levigated ware, spaced, irregularly horizontal lines 


of dark-brown burnishing; cf. Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 4: 7. 


14 ware and burnishing as above. 


ware as above; outer surface and top of rim covered with reddish-brown 
slip over which are spaced, irregularly horizontal lines of burnishing. 
ware and slip as above, with lattice burnishing over slip on outer surface; 


: 15 I 
cf. Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 82:6; Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi, BULLETIN 


97, p. 22. 
light brown, well levigated ware, few tiny grits, reddish-brown slip outer 


surface with irregularly horizontal, almost contiguous lines of burnishing 


over it. 
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Inverted rims. 
Pl. 28: 6 (phot. shows inner surface) brick-red ware, well levigated, possibility of 
there originally having been a slip on inner and outer surfaces; cf. AJA, 
1935, Pl. 38: 15.16; Annual XVIII-XIX, Pl. 10:2; Beth-shan, PI. 
§: 17.21. 
6 (phot. shows inner surface) light grayish-brown ware, some mixed grits, 
faint traces on inner surface of reddish-brown slip. 
32: 4 (phot. shows outer surface of rim and rest of sherd) coarse, saallow 
platter or cover; reddish-brown ware; mixed grits. 


Bases. 

Most of the bases from Tell edh-Dhiyfbeh and Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh 
belonged to large, flat-bottomed jars with band slip decoration; ef. AJA, 1935, p. 
326, Fig. 5: 4; Pl. 374A: 183; NCEB, Chart 12Q. 

Pl. 14: 5 HM, light reddish-brown surfaces, gray core, mixed grits, traces of band- 
slip outer surface consisting of reddish-brown bands of paint over cream 
slip. 

32: WM, light grayish-brown surfaces, gray core, small grits, band slip as 
above. 
WM: thin, light reddish-buff surfaces, gray core, tiny grits, outer surface 
and base covered with reddish-brown bands of paimt over cream slip; ef. 
AJA, 1935, p. 326, Fig. 5: 4. 
HM; coarse, brownish-buff outer surface, rest gray, numerous mixed grits, 
traces of reddish-brown bands of paint over cream slip on outer surface 
and base, 
WM (?); thin reddish-buff surfaces, grayish-buff core, numerous mixed 
grits; inner and outer surfaces including base decorated with reddish- 
brown bands of paint over cream slip. 
light grayish-brown ware, numerous small grits, WM, outer surface 
covered with dark brown wash. 
HM, WS, light grayish-brown outer surface, rest gray, numerous mixed 
grits. 
WM, WS, light creamy-buff surfaces, light creamy-gray core, mixed grits. 
HM; flat-bottomed, almost disc-like base; light brownish-gray ware; 
mixed grits; traces dark brown wash outer surface. 
HM; light creamy-brown outer surface, rest gray; mixed grits; some 
lines of rude, diagonal face-combing at bottom of jar. 
WM; light grayish-brown, some tiny grits, well levigated, traces of 
reddish-brown slip outer surface. 
small, flat-bottomed base of fine, WM juglet, light creamy-buff, well 
levigated ware, tiny grits. 
(phot. shows outer surface) rounded base of fine, WM juglet or cup; light 
reddish-buff, well levigated ware; outer surface covered with heavy 
reddish-brown burnished slip; ef. Syria, 1935, Pl. 57 and 58. 


Burnished ware. 

Pl, 25: 10 creamy buff surfaces, creamy gray core, well levigated, heavy reddish-brown 
burnished slip on outer surface; cf. above Pl. 15:1; 19:11; 17: 4.5.14; 
17: 8.13. 12; 16: 3.4; 17: 15; 18: 1.17; 17: 6. 16 for additional examples 
of burnishing. 
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A KING WITHOUT A CASTLE—BAAL’S APPEAL TO ASHERAT 


Turopor H. GASsTER 


1. The opening column of II AB is, by common consent, one of the most 
obscure passages of Ugaritic literature. According to the usual interpre- 
tation, it falls into two parts. The first (lines 2-23) contains the end of 
a speech in which someone complains that “ Baal has no house like his 
brethren neither precinct like the (other) children of Asherat.”? The 
second (lines 24-44) then describes how Hayyan (Sir Expert) ,° alias 
Kotar-w-Hasis (Sir Deft and Cunning) ,* the divine artisan, proceeds to 
meet these representations by at once constructing gorgeous furniture for 
just such an abode. fe 

There are a number of difficulties in the way of this interpretation: 

In the first place, it should be observed that our passage is followed 
by a lengthy episode (column iii-v) in which Baal is portrayed as seeking, 
through the good offices of Asherat, to obtain permission from El for the 
desired house to be built. Only when El has given this permission is the 
divine architcct commissioned to undertake the work. Accordingly, he 
could not be represented as doing so at this stage; that would stultify 
the subsequent mission of Asherat and upset the entire sequence of the 

“story. Besides, we know as a matter of fact that Hayyan was first 

ordered to do something else, namely, to take a net and imprison therein 

the vanquished monster Yammu.* 


1 Rditio princeps: Virolleaud, Syria, XIII (1932), 113f. Principal studies: H. L. 
Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts (1936), pp. 17f.; A. Goetze, JAOS, LVIII (1938), 269, 
n. 8; U. Cassuto, Orientalia, VII (1938), 265f.; id., JBL, LXI (1942), 51f.; W. F. 
Albright, BULLETIN 9] (1943): 39-44; T. H. Gaster, ib., 93 (1944): 20-23 (with 
Albright’s reply, ib., 23-24). 

2 A synonym for “ gods’; cf. II AB, vi 46. 

Cp. Syriac h-w-n, ‘be dexterous, deft’; ef. Ginsberg, BULLETIN 94: 25, n. 4. 
Note that the Aramaic Targum uses the derived haund to render Heb. t¢biindh 
‘understanding,’ (e.g. Prov. 28: 16), and, according to Exodus 30: 3, tebainadh was 
one of the qualities of Bezalel, designer of furniture for the Israelite sanctuary! 

* This compound title refers to the manual and mental skill of the divine artisan, 
Kétar (the Chrysér [read Chusér with Damascius] of Sanchuniathon) connecting 
with Heb. k-8-r and Accad. keséru, ‘ be skilled,’ and Hss with Accad. hasisu, ‘ intelli- 
gent.’ Exactly comparable are the epithets klytométis, ‘renowned for mind,’ and 
klytotechnés, ‘ renéwned for skill,’ applied to Kétar’s Greek counterpart, Hephaistos, 
in Homerie Hymn, XX: 1, 5. 

5 II AB, ii 30 ff. The reason why the order is addressed to Kotar (alias Hayyan) 
is made clear by Sanchuniathon’s statement that Chusér was the inventor of fishing 
tackle. This also explains why he is called Dgy, “ Sir Fisherman” (ib., 31). 

It should be observed that throughout the earlier part of II AB (cols. i-vi, 4) the 
adversary of Baal is not Mot, as is usually assumed, but Yammu, who has just been 
vanquished and who lies prone, but not dead, at his victor’s feet. As I understand 
it, the difficult passage II AB, ii 3-7 refers to ‘Anat’s taking her spindle, brandishing 
it and therewith driving the monster further and further back into the sea, mean- 
while tearing: off her robe to facilitate her own movement in the water. Similarly, 
the words al yns, ‘let him not flee, in II AB, iii 4 would refer to the captured 
Yammu, being followed by an address to Baal assuring him that ‘thy foundation 
[shall endure] for all generations’ (for the idiom cf. K, 4874, obv. 19 = Langdon, 
JRAS 1932: 36; K. 8204:2=: Strong, PSBA 1895: 139, etc.). Lastly, in the 
fragmentary passage, II AB, vii 2-4, where we have reference to (a) ‘ Baal Puis- 
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Secondly, it should be noted that the scholars who advance this 
interpretation are themselves not very clear as to the person or god for 
whom Hayyan is said to construct the furniture. From the fact that 
the latter is described (according to a literal rendering) as “the dais 
of El,” “the throne of El,” “the table of El,” etc. they have almost 
unanimously concluded that the beneficiary of the artisan’s operations 
is the supreme god himself.* But, in that case, what is the sequence? 
Why should a complaint that Baal has no house be met by the con- 
struction of furniture for El? And, surely, El already possessed such 
furniture; for are we not told expressly, in this very passage, that he had 
a dwelling of his own,’ and do we not read elsewhere of his throne and 
footstool? * 

It is apparent, then, that the whole passage must be understood in 
quite another fashion. 

First, we must be clear as to its place in the general framework of the 
poem. The tablet II AB is concerned primarily with the building of a 
palace for Baal. Its logical place is therefore immediately after the tablet 
known as III AB, A, which describes how that god engaged and con- 
quered the monster Yammu and how, as the reward of his prowess, he 
was promised eternal sovereignty. The situation is that while he has 
thus secured title to the throne, he cannot command the respect of the 
gods because, alone of them all, he has no palace or dwelling place. He 
therefore decides to approach El in the matter, but resolves that the 
most effective way of doing so will be through the intervention of El’s con- 
sort, the Queen Goddess Asherat. Accordingly, he advises his sister ‘Anat 
of this plan, and the present passage is, from beginning to end, the speech 
in which he does so. It falls into two parts, but these are not to be 
distinguished according to the usual interpretation. The first part, ex- 
tending from line 2 to line 19, contains the message which ‘Anat is to 
relay to Asherat, and which, in turn, Asherat subsequently transmits 
verbatim to El.‘° The second part, covering lines 20-44, is a kind of 
“ accompanying memo ” in which Baal explains to ‘Anat the advisability 
of this round-about approach through Asherat. It is, as it were, a little 
lecture on the importance of petticoat influence in diplomacy! 


sant’; (b) ‘Ya[mmu], friend of El’; and (c) somebody’s ‘ pate,’ it seems to me 
that what is described is how Baal administered the final coup de grace to Yammu, 
after the latter has first been caught in a net. Cp. Marduk’s treatment of Tiamat in 
Enuma elis. 

° So, for example, Albright and Ginsberg. 

7), 13: mtb 

®T * AB, vi 11-13. 

Cf. II] AB, A 10: mlk ‘lmk, drkt dt dr-d: ‘thou wilt get thee thy kingship 
eternal, thy sway for all generations’; ib., 32: L[wy'n(?)] Ym L-mt, B'l-m ymil[kl, 
“ [Then up spake] Yammu: ‘Lo, I am as good as dead! Why, let Baal then be 
king!’” It should be noted that what has been called III AB, A and regarded as 
the obverse of the tablet is really the reverse, i.e. III AB, B, being preceded by a 
yet unpublished passage describing Yammu’s contumacious conduct at a divine 
banquet. Fron: what I have heard of this passage, it seems that it may bear some 
relation to the story recounted in the Hittite text, KUB xii, 65 (= Sayce, JRAS 
1927: 87-89). A new edition of III AB, A, with particular emphasis on mythological 
parallels, both in general plot and particular motifs, is contained in the writer’s 
forthcoming work, Ritual Drama in the Ancient Near East. 

20 TT AB, col. iv 47 ff. 
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That this construction is correct is indicated by two points: (a) while 
what we have described as the message proper is indeed subsequently 
repeated to El by Asherat, the succeeding lines are not, showing plainly 
that they are in the nature of a “ private memo ” to ‘Anat not designed 
for further transmission; (b) the accompanying memo is introduced by 
the formula ap mtn rgmm argmk (“ And here’s something more I would 
tell thee”) which is elsewhere employed to indicate a second point made 
in conversation."? 


2. Having thus determined the general structure of the passage, we are 
now ready to discuss in detail its two constituent elements. 

The first (lines 2-19) is usually regarded as expressing a sympathetic 
appeal to El on the part of Baal’s brethren; they beg that a house be 
built for him. This, however, vitiates the entire plot of the poem. The 
gods are hostile, not friendly, to Baal, for we read distinctly, in a later 
episode, that they rally around his upstart usurper ‘Ashtar and have 
to be bludgeoned and felled to the ground.’? Moreover, II AB iii is 
concerned entirely with Baal’s complaint about the way those gods treat 
him with contempt. That passage, it is to be feared, has been gravely 
misinterpreted. It has been taken to imply that on a certain particular 
occasion a given deity (assumed to be Mot) “started up” (ndd) and 
“arose” (qm) to level insults at Baal.'* The fact is, however, that the 
crucial verbs occur elsewhere, in similar juxtaposition, as an Ugaritic 
expression meaning approximately “ever and anon.” '* The passage in 
question (II AB iii 10 ff.) therefore relates how Baal complains of 
insults which are being levelled at him constantly by the gods. It is to 
be rendered as follows: 


y'n Aliyn-B'l, Up speaks Baal Puissant, 
ytdd * Rkb-‘rpt: Up starts the Rider on the Clouds: 
..ydd wygqlsn,'® “ Lo, here they go insulting me, 


1. Cf. V AB, iii-iv 75-76; II Aqhat, vi 39. ; 

127 AB, V 1-4: yihd B'l bn Atrt, rbm ymhs bktp, dkym yn.hs bsmd, shrm(!) ymsi 
lars. The episode refers not to a fight with Mot—that comes later—but to the 
manner in which Baal, newly restored to earth, proceeds to depose ‘Ashtar, who was 
appointed by El, at the suggestion of Asherat, to reign in his stead (I AB, i 53-65). 
All of the ‘ sons of Asherat,’ i, e. the gods, naturally rally around the new sovereign; 
Baal has therefore to ‘ seize hold’ of them and smite them: ‘ great though they were, 
he smote them on the shoulder; brilliant though they were, he smote them with a 
bludgeon; effulgent though they were, he felled them to the ground.’ He then ousts 
and expels ‘ Ashtar, (in I AB, vi 1-2 we should surely restore [yt]rdh and [yg]rsh; 
cf, V AB, iv 1-2). Only then does Mot object and venture to engage Baal. In my 
fortheoming work I endeavor to show that Baal is the genius of the ard ba'l, or rain- 
watered soil; Mot of the sterile soil, and ‘Ashtar of the ‘athari (‘attarit [Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites*, 100, note]), or artificially-irrigated soil. The last- 
named therefore substitutes for Baal during the months when rain fails, but drought 
has not yet set in completely. 

18 So, for example, Cassuto, JBL, LXI (1942), 52. 

14 Cf, V AB, i 5-9; IV AB, ii 18. 

1° Many editors read yqdd. This could only be the Accadian gadddu ‘bow down,’ 
which is scarcely apposite. The alternative yt'dd is perhaps explicable from ‘-w-d in 
the sense of ‘ depose, testify,’ when the parallel wy'n might have a juridical nuance 
as in Deut. 31: 21, ete. 
1° Op., by metathesis, Arabic 1-q-s, ‘ insult.’ 
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yqm wywptn? There they go reviling me, 
btk pih|r bn alm; In the midst of the company of the gods; 
stt piglt|*® btlhny, Polluted meat is placed on my table, 
qlt bks istynh! Filth am I made to drink from my cup! 
[h|m tn dbhm sna Bl, Why, there are two kinds of meals Baal detests, 
tlt Rkb-rpt: Yea, three the Rider on 
. 19 A meal which is marked by shamefulness, 
ee A meal which is marked by baseness, 
wdbh tdmm* amht! And a meal which is marked by low-class bawdry! 
ke bh btt ltbt,** Yet, lo, herein is glaring shamefulness, 
wbh tdmmt amht! And herein is low-class bawdry! ” 


From this it is apparent that our passage of II AB column i must be 
understood as expressing not the sympathetic plea of the gods but rather 
their taunting insults. Here, they keep insisting, is a king without a 
castle; how then can we respect him? It is this that worries Baal, and 
it is to remedy this state of affairs that he decides, through the mediation 
of Asherat, to approach the supreme god EI.** 

The force of the gods’ insults is accentuated by two small points which 
are apt to be overlooked and which have indeed escaped attention. The 
first is the choice of words used to describe what Baal lacks and what all 
the other gods possess. There is no mention here of a hkl or “ palace” 
nor of bhtm or “ mansions”; the terms used are mtb and mzll which 
denote only modest niches and cells.** Baal, runs the implication, lacks 
even the most humble form of abode! The second point is that, besides 


the royal couple El and Asherat, the only deities specified by name as 


enjoying privileges denied to Baal are the three “ sought-after brides ” 


(kit knyt) ,** Pdr-iya, Tl-iya and Ars-iya. Now, we know from other 


+7 Onomatopoeic, 1%. e. “ ery ‘ pish’ at me.” 

*S ‘The autograph shows what may well be an initial p. The restoration is based 
on the Hebrew piggil, used in the sense of ‘ polluted meat’ in Ezekiel 4:14. For 
the sentiment, ep. Malachi 1: 12. 

1° Cp. Arabic d-n-y, ‘be base’ (Albright). 

*° Cp. Arabic dh-m-m, which equates with Hebrew zimmah, often used specifically of 
lewdness; cf. Jer. 13: 27; Ez. 23: 29,30. The phrase tdmm(t) amht means literally 
‘loose conduct of handmaids.’ 

*1 Cf. Accadian nabdtu, ‘ shine, gleam.’ 

*? Note carefully the argument presented by Asherat in II AB, iv 41 ff.: thmk, 
Il, hkm—hkmt ‘m ‘lm hyt hzt—thmk mlkn Aliyn-B'l, tptn win d'‘Inh; klnyn sth 
nbin, kinyn nbl ksh; any lysh, Tr Il abh, Il-mlk dyknnh ysh—Atrt whbnh, Ilt wsbri 
aryh: wn in bt 1-B'l, ete. ‘ Thy pronouncement, O El, was wise—wisdom along with 
eternal life hast thou gotten as thy portion—Thy pronouncement that Laal Puissant 
should be our king, our judge with none above him. It is his ease (lit. goblet) that 
both of us now present (lit. bring), his suit (lit. cup) that both of us now bring 
forward, Hark! they are crying, O thou Bull-god, El, his father, O El thou King who 
stablishest him (cp. Deut. 33:6), Asherat and her children are crying, Elath and 
the throng of her kinsmen: See, Baal has no house,’ ete. 

*8 For mention of mtbt in the Ugaritie texts, cf. RS. 1929, iii, 51; xxxiii, 5-6; 
Gracious Gods, 19. The word is the Sabaean m-w-t-b- (Landberg, Hadr., p. 339; 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i, p. 194) and the m-y-t-b-’ of the Teima inscription, CIS ii 
i14. As for mzil, Arabic, Aramaic, Palmyrene and Ethiopie cognates show that it 
means something like ‘ fane, covert.’ See fully my note in Syria xviii (1937), 230-32. 

*4 Cf. Ungnad, ZA, xxxvi (1925), 107 f., on the true meaning of the Accadian divine 
epithet kanitu. 
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passages of Ugaritic literature that these were the daughters of Baal.” 


The point of specifying them is therefore clear: Baal, though appointed 
king of the gods, is in fact inferior in status even to his own “ debutante ” 
daughters! On any other interpretation, the specification of these three 
names is meaningless. 


3. We now come to the second part of our passage—the “ memo ” to 
‘Anat (lines 20-44). This, as stated above, describes the advisability of 
approaching Asherat in order to get the desired house built for Baal. To 
bring home his point, the speaker (Baal) bids the goddess consider what 
invariably happens when this technique is used and when efforts are 
first made to get into the good graces of the Queen Goddess: in no time 
Hayyan, the divine artisan, sets about fashioning gorgeous furniture for 
the desired abodes! The lines have general, not particular reference. It 
is not a particular action performed by Hayyan on a particular occasion 
that is here described, but action which he performs typically and 
characteristically for any god who enjoys the favor of Asherat. Hayyan, 
alias Kothar, is the Canaanite Hephaestus; ** the point of our passage is 
therefore admirably illustrated when it is remembered that one of the 
functions of the Greek god was indeed to construct abodes for the gods,”” 
and that the term “ Hephaestus-fashioned ” was actually employed by 
the Greeks for a house beautifully built.** 

There are two points which have led scholars aXyay in their interpreta- 
tion of this passage. The first is a failure rightly tg construe its initial 
lines (21-22): sskn-m* mgn rbt Atrt-ym, mgz Qnyt ilm. The secret is 
that mgn and mgz are participles in masculine plural construct (Qal and 
Pi‘el respectively), governed directly by §skn which is to be interpreted 
after the Hebrew hiskin, “ consider.” 2° Thus, the correct translation is: 
“Just consider them who ingratiate*° Queen Asherat of the Sea, who 


*°Cf. V AB: 23 ff. Ars-iya and Tl-iya, as daughters of the rain-god Baal, are 
probably figures of myth rather than of formal cult. They are clearly Semitic, the 
names deriving respectively from ars, ‘ soil’ and fl, ‘light rain, dew.’ On the other 
hand, Pdr-iya seems to have been of non-Semitic origin and originally to have been 
associated with the rain-god on a more exalted level. In the Hurrian text, RS 1929, 
iv 41, she appears between such full-fledged goddesses as Simige and ‘ Amorite ‘Anat.’ 
In RS 1929, vii.10 she is mentioned beside Kumarbi; in xxxv, 2, 4 beside [Te]shub 
and Hebat; and in xlix, 1 (possibly) beside Sauska and Hebat. Consonant with this 
is the fact that in an Aramaic inscription in demotic script and of the Persian period 
mention is made of P-a-t-r-y ‘from Al[ala]h’ (so we must obviously restore) as the 
consort of ‘ Baal from Saphon’; see Bowman, JNES, IIT (1944), 219-31. I do not 
profess to explain the name; certainly I do not believe in Virolleaud’s identification 
of it with an hypothetical, Piddiriya, allegedly mentioned among names of Ishtar in 
CT xxv: 17, 12. The text shows only 4Pi-id-di-..; beside Sauska, Astartu, Irnina, 
IGI-dara-ru-ru; I[@I-nu-dara-ru-ru ; Me-a-ni; Me-NU-A-ZU ; Za-na-ru; IGI-bi-li-ma 
ete. 

*° The identification of Chusor with Hephaestus is made expressly by Sanchu- 
niathon. 

*7 Cf. Iliad, i 607. Cf. also Il. vii 338 (abode of Hera) ; ib., 166 (abode of Zeus) ; 
Apollonius Rhodius, iii 337 (of Aphrodite) ; Ovid, Met., ii 5 (of Helios). 

28 Apollodorus, Bibl., i, 4, 4. 

Job. 22: 21. 

5° Cp. Hebrew verb m-g-n, ‘ present,’ and Aram, adverb maggan = ‘ gratis,’ which 
shows the same semantic development as in English ‘ ingratiate.’ 
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curry favor ** with the Mistress of the Gods!” The second point which 
has been missed is that the expressions “dais of El” (kt id), “throne 
of El (kht il), “table of El” (tlhn il), etc. in the subsequent descrip- 
tion of Hayyan’s handiwork are to be interpreted in the light of the 
Hebrew har‘ré el, “ mountains of El,” i.e. high mountains,** arzé el, 
“cedars of El,” i.e. lofty cedars,** and therefore do not denote objects 
made specifically for El, but objects befitting any el, that is, of divine 


or grandiose character. 


4. The identification of the various objects mentioned has already 
provoked a small literature. What we must expect, of course, are the 
typical furnishings of an ancient Near Eastern palace or temple. We 
recognize at once (a) the gorgeous throne (kht il) ** mounted on a 
gorgeous dais (kt il) ** and with a gorgeous footstool (hdm il) beside 
it; (b) the gorgeous, gilded couch (n'‘l a dqblbl ‘In yblh-m hrs); ** and 
(c) the gorgeous table, filled with all kinds of game (tlhn il dmla mnm 
dbbm). The juxtaposition of these objects as typical of temple (or 
palace) furniture is well illustrated from other sources. Herodotus tells 
us, for example,*’ that on the topmost storey of the great tower at 
Babylon “ there was a large shrine, and in the shrine was placed a couch 
sumptuously spread, and beside it a golden table.” Similarly, Asshurbani- 
pal, in describing the furnishings of the temple of Marduk, specifies the 
couch (irsu) of that god; ** and it is significant also that the tribute of 
Sangara, king of the Hittites, to that same monarch consisted of beds, 
thrones, and tables (mazialé “urkarini, kussé *“urkarini, passuré *“urka- 
rini) °° The golden table was, of course, likewise a feature of the Israe- 
litic sanctuary and temple,*® and is also mentioned in Assyro-Babylonian 
literature,*! while the golden throne (subut huragsi) recurs in the Baby- 
lonian New Year rituals.*? 

The last lines of our passage (39-44) are somewhat enigmatic, and 
demand detailed comment. 

The “ gorgeous table” (tlhn il) is said to be filled with “ all manner 
of game” (mnm dbbm) and to this is added the phrase d-msdt ars, 
meaning literally “ of the foundations of the earth.” Now, it is, of course, 
always possible, as Albright has supposed, that these words qualify the 
immediately preceding clause, and that the reference is more specifically 


*1 Meaning guessed, but note that in I AB, vi 44, the derived noun tgzyt stands 
— to trmmt, ‘ aggrandizement,’ and therefore means something like ‘ (divine) 
avor.’ 

36; 7. 

Ps: 80: 11: 

84 Cf. ka-ah-su in Amarna 120: 18 Kn. (Gordon). 

*° For this meaning and the etymology, see Albright, BULLETIN 91: 40, fn. 14. 

8° In view especially of the parallels cited in the text, I retract my objections to 
Albright’s combination of n‘l with Acc. mayyalu, ‘ bed.’ 

87 Hist., i, 181. 

88K. 1794x 35, 72 =S. A. Smith, Keilschrifttexte Assurbanipals, vol. ii (1887), 
pp. 18f. 

8° Asshurb., Annals 67. 

49 Ex, 25: 23 f.; II Kings, 7: 47. 

“1 DT 15 + 109 + 114 MNB 1484, 386-410, 412. 

4° Thureau Dangin, Rituels, p. 90. 
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to animals of the reptile class (cf. d-b-b, “ creep”) which come from 
underground. But it is also possible that the phrase is to be taken closely 
(as an anticipatory genitive) with the immediately following words, s* il. 
The word s‘, which recurs in V AB, B 32, has good Aramaic and Arabic 
cognates meaning “ saucer, dish.” Accordingly, the expression “ gorgeous 
dishes from the foundations of the earth ” might very well mean “ dishes 
made out of precious metals dug from the mountains, the foundations of 
the earth.” This would be by no means out of place, for in precisely the 
same way Asshurbanipal relates that the colossi and other theriomorphic 
images which he erected at the entrances of the temple of Marduk in 
Babylon were fashioned out of “the abundance of the mountains ” 
(hisib sadaéni); and later (iv-v, 100-101), when our own poet describes 
the actual building of Baal’s palace, he specifies that “the mountains 
yielded abundance of silver, the hills riches of gold.” 

The poet then goes on to say that the shrines also contain dqt k-amr 
sknt k-hwt yman d-bh 1umm lI-rbbt. These words, too, have created 
great difficulty, most scholars refraining from translating them or, like 
Albright, resorting to emendation.** But here again the sense is really 
plain. The word dqt occurs frequently in the ritual tablets in the sense 
of “small cattle”; *° it is the Talmudic b*hémah daqqah. This is our 
first clue. Our second is the fact that the word yman recurs in RS 1929, 
ii 19 as the name of a place, tentatively identified by Albright with 
Yamhad [i.e. Yam’ad—w.r.a.| of the Mari texts, whose capital was 
Aleppo.*® We have, then, an allusion to “ small beasts like A-m-r....... 
like the ....... of Y-m-a-n, wherein are wild oxen by the myriads. 
A-m-r quite clearly stands parallel to Yman; therefore it must likewise 
be a place-name—a conclusion clinched by the fact that we actually find 
a gentilic Amry “the A-m-r-ite ” elsewhere in the Ras Shamra texts,‘ 
as well as a reference, in a Hurrian text, to “the A-m-r-ite goddess 
‘Anat ” (‘nt Amrn) ‘8 We need not hesitate to identify it with Amurru, 
i.e. North Syria.**" Similarly, the word hwt is quite clearly parallel with 
dqt; hence it must be the Hebrew hayydah, Aramaic hewyd, etc., “ animal.” 
Hence, the translation will be: “small beasts like (those of) Amurru, 
like the beasts of Yam’an, wherein are wild oxen by the 


myriads.” 

The reference is clear: the poet is alluding to the statues of wild oxen 
and similar theriomorphic colossi characteristic of ancient Oriental 
palaces and temples.‘*” Thus, the aforementioned inscription of Asshur- 


48K, 1794, X, 13 = Smith, op. cit., p. 19. 

44 BULLETIN 91: 42, n. 29-34. But see my objections, ib., 93: 23. 

45 RS 1929, i: 1, 3, 4, 15, 16, 18; iii: 28, 42; ix: 4, 6. 

46 BULLETIN 77 (1940): 31, n. 49. 

4784: 8; 93:15 (Gordon’s numeration). Now see also III Rephaim, A 16-17 
(= Syria XXII [1941], 12): ym[lk Bil] ‘l Amr. 

48 RS 1929, iv 44-45. 

48a Note, in support of this interpretation, that immeru sa Amurri, “ Amurrian 
sheep ” are listed specifically in the XIIIth tablet of the HAR.ra: hubulld vocabu- 
lary, line 69 = Oppenheim-Hartman, JNES IV (1945), 161. 

«> Such theriomorphie vessels (rhytons, etc.) have indeed been found at Ugarit; 
see Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (London, 1930), pp. 47, 


88, n. 117 and Plate xxviii, figs. 2, 3. 
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banipal states specifically (RM 3, x 68-71 [= Streck, Assurbanipal, II, 
150]) : rimé kaspi munakkipu garia ina atman “Sin beliia ulziz, IT lahmé 

musallimu kibsi sarrutia, “ wild oxen of silver, to gore my foes, 
in the courtyard of Sin, my lord, I set up (also) two monsters to 
assure the safety of my royal path.” In another text,*® the same monarch 
relates how he erected statues of II rimé kaspi iqduti sa malmalli3 patqu, 
“two lusty oxen of silver, equally shaped ”; while Sargon, in his Prunkin- 
states that [mihrit] babésin VIII nesé twamé immer 
§addi, lamassé siruti, i.e. “ (in front of) their gates, eight twin lions, 

sheep of the mountains lofty colossi,” were set up, and 
Tiglath-pileser I (I R 28 v 16) erected III nahiré IV purhis IV nesé sa 
abuuAD. BAR, II *4 lamassad sa %"™paruti IT purhis ga pisé 
abni-ma, ina babésunu useziz, “three dolphins, four ——— (?),°° four 
lions made of basalt, two bull-colossi of marble, two white ——— (?) of 
gypsum I constructed (and) set up in their portals.” Finally, we may 
refer to the statement in I Kings 7: 29, 31 that part of the furniture of 
Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem consisted of “lions, cattle and colossi 
(cherubim) ” and that the stairs to the divine throne were flanked by 
images of “ colossi and lions.” 

This interpretation is further strengthened if we may see in the obscure 
word sknt, which balances dqt “small beasts,” a feminine form of skn 
“image.” 

In the light of the foregoing discussion the entire passage II AB col. i 
may now be rendered as follows: 


lysh, Tr Il abh,*? Lo, El, thou Bull-god, his father, they keep 
saying, 

Il Mlk d-yknnh, O, El, thou King who stablishest him, 

ysh Atrt wbnh, Asherat and her children keep saying, 

Ilt wsbrt aryh: Elath and the throng of her kinsmen: 

wn in bt I-B'l km ilm, ‘Why, see, Baal has no house like the gods 

whzr kbn Atrt, Nor precinct like the children of Asherat; 

mtb Il, Not even a niche like El’s 

mtll bnh, Not even a cell like his children’s, 

mtb rbt Atrt-ym Not even a niche has he as has Queen Asherat 
of the Sea, 

mtb kilt knyt, Yea, not even a niche like the (three) be- 
witching nymphs, 

mtb Pdry b(t) -ar, Not even a niche, that is, as has Lady Pdr 
of Ar, 

mzll Tly bt-rb, No, not even a cell as has Lady TI of Rb, 

mtb Arsy bt-y‘bdr! * “9 - much as a niche as has Lady Ars of 

‘bar. 


49K, 2675 (=III R, 28-29), 22 = Smith, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. [= Streck, Assur- 
banipal, II, 172—w. F. A.] 

50 Saal xiv, 37 = Weissbach, ZDMG, LXXII (1918), 182. 

50 purhis in this passage see Landsberger, Fauna (1934), 142 f.—w. A.] 

51 For skn ‘image’ (= Ace. 8iknu? Cf, Canaanite spr = Acc. sipru) cf. 69:1; 
70:1. 

52 Note that this mode of address is especially favored in petitions: V AB, E 7, 43; 
II Aqhat (= Virolleaud’s I Danel), i 24; I Krt. 59, 76-77, 169. 

58 The meaning of the epithets bt ar, bt rb and bt y‘bdr is at present unknown. 
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ap mtn rgmm argmk; And here’s something more I would tell thee: 
iskn-m‘ mgn rbt Atrt-ym, Just consider them who ingratiate Queen 
Asherat of the Sea 


mgz. Qnyt ilm: Who curry favor with the Mistress of the 


Gods: 
Hyn ‘ly ** l-mphm, (For them) Sir Expert goes up to the forge, 
bd Hss** msbtm In the hand of Sir Cunning are the tongs, 
usq ksp, yslh ** hrs, To melt silver, to beat out gold. 


He smelts silver by the thousandfold, 


usq ksp l-alpm, 
Why, he beats out gold by the myriadfold; 


hrs ysq-m l-rbbt; 


usq, yam *® wtbth: °° He smelts, yea, he ...s and there are ......: 

kt © al dt rbtm, A gorgeous dais, weighing twice ten housian 
shekels, 

kt il nbt* b-ksp, A gorgeous dais cast in silver, 

imrgt b-dm® hrs; Coated with a film of gold; 

kht il nht b-zr; A gorgeous throne resting on top; 

hdm il d- -préa b-br; °4 A gorgeous footstool spread with a spotless 
cover; 

nl © il d-qblbl A gorgeous couch whose .......... 

‘In ® yblh-m® hrs; He pours over with gold; 

tlhn ud d-mla A gorgeous table which is filled 


Possibly, the first word means simply ‘ daughter of ’ and the second is in each case the 
name of a city, as in the Hurrian Jshtar Lubduhe, ete. 

54 Perfect tense because this is the primary verb in a sentence wherein the suc- 
ceeding imperfects imply design or intent; so too Brockelmann, Orientalia, X (1941), 


55 Pace Albright (BULLETIN 91: 24), this cannot be a verb meaning ‘ hold’ or any- 
thing like it. His argument is based on an erroneous interpretation of yd Il-mlk yhssk 
in II AB, iv. 39. The masculine prefix of the verb shows in itself that we cannot 
render ‘ the hand of El-Melek holds thee.’ The meaning is ‘ El Melek’s affection will 
take care (rt. b- -w-s) of thee,” and this is therefore exactly parallel to the following 
ahbt Tr t'rrk, ‘The Bull-God’s love will protect (cf. Acc. nahraru, ‘help’) thee. % 
{In my treatment of this passage in JPOS, 1934, 122, I render ed: “ Behold the love 
of El the king holds (supports) thee, the affection of the Bull helps thee.” Since 
Ginsberg’s original discovery that yd where masculine means “ love,” I have adhered 
to it, “Hold, sustain” and “help, support” seem parallel ideas to me.—w. F. A.] 
56 Cp., by metathesis, Ace. hasalu ; Aram. h-é-l, ete. ‘ beat’ (Albright). 


7 This could also be passive: ‘ is melted.’ 
58 This, too, could also be passive. Moreover, the final -m may be the enclitic 


-ma, balancing ysq-m in line 29. 

5°T take this to be a verb in 3rd pl. imperf. passive, governing all the succeeding 
nouns, 

6° See above, n. 35. 

61 The root is n-b-b, ‘ hollow out’ (Albright). 

6°] identify the root with Ethiopie m-r-g, ‘ daub, plaster.’ 

3 Cf, Arabic d-m-m, ‘to coat, ov erlay,’ and derived nouns meaning ‘ coating, film.’ 

64 Cp., provisionally, Hebrew bdr, ‘ purity.’ The meaning will be that the foot- 
stool is spread (d-prsa) with a spotless cover. This seems better than my previous 
association of br with Acc. burd, ‘ rush-mat.’ 

*° Cp, Ace. mayyalu, ‘ bed, eouch’ (Albright). 


*6 Meaning unknown; I eschew guesses. 
67 Adverbial; cf. I AB vi 22-23: ‘In Spé tsh, ‘on high the Sun-goddess cries.’ The 


suffix recurs in b'dn, ‘around’ (e.g. V AB, iii 46), and may be compared with 


Nuzian adverbial—énu, on which see Gordon, Orientalia Vil (1938), 226. 
* Cp. Ace. bullulu; Hebrew b-l-1; Arabie w-b-l, ‘pour,’ and note that the verbs 
y-s-q and b-l-l are similarly conjoined in Talmud, Zebahim 112; Pesahim 36. 
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mnm dbbm °° d-msdt ars With all manner of game from the foundations 
of the earth 

s‘ i dqt k-Amr, Gorgeous dishes (shaped like) small beasts of 
Amurru, 

sknt k-hwt Yman, Stelae (shaped) like wild beasts of Yman 

d-bh rumm I-rbbt! Whereas are wild oxen by the myriads! ” 


PROSPECT FOR A CORPUS OF NEAR EASTERN SEALS 


The Iranian Institute in New York, the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, and the Yale Babylonian Collection have agreed 
to sponsor jointly a Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals. The Corpus 
is meant to include all seals preserved in the United States and Canada. 
The project has been privately financed and a committee elected of which 
Professor Albrecht Goetze of Yale University is the chairman and Pro- 
iessor Henri Frankfort of the University of Chicago the vice-chairman. 

As a first step toward the realization of the project it is proposed to 
catalogue and to photograph all the unpublished seals that can be located. 
Ultimate publication of the accumulating file in the form of a book is 
contemplated. 

The cooperation of all owners of seals, private collectors as well as 
museums, is invited. They are asked to communicate with the chairman 
of the committee, Professor Albrecht Goetze, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


THE NEW YORK MEETINGS CHRISTMAS WEEK 


The winter meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at General Theological 
Seminary on December 26 at 7 P.M. The following were present: of the Trustees, 
Messrs. Bull, Burrows, Moulton, Reynolds; of the Associate Trustees, Messrs. Arbez, 
Cadbury. The Corporation was represented by James B. Pritchard and P. K. Hitti, 
as members of the Observation and Evaluation Committee. Present also by invita- 
tion were E. A. Speiser and Nelson Glueck. 

It was voted to refer to the editorial committee requests coming from abroad for 
copies of our publications, with instructions that the committee study these requests 
and other like needs and make recommendations of a policy to be followed. 

In the absence of the Chairman of the Jerusalem School Committee, Nelson Glueck, 
the Director, gave an oral report. In anticipation of drafting the budget for the 
next fiscal year it was’voted to increase the salary of the Director of the Jerusalem 
Schoole It was also voted, in view of the impossibility of having Fellows at the 
School in recent years, to authorize the offer of five fellowships at the Jerusalem 
School for 1946-7. 

Professor Arthur Jeffery was appointed as Annual Professor at Jerusalem for 
1946-7, and Professor Carl H. Kraeling as Visiting Professor at Jerusalem for the 
first semester of 1946-7. The appointment of Fellows at the Jerusalem School was 
referred to the Jerusalem School committee. 

In the absence of the Chairman of the Baghdad School Committee, Professor 
Speiser reported orally about concerns of that School. Dr. Samuel N. Kramer was 


6° Of, Arabic dabbatu”, ‘beasts’ (Albright) [cf. also BULLETIN, 93, 24 f.] 
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appointed Annual Professor of the Baghdad School for 1946-7. The fact that at 
present there is no worthy periodical being published for the study of cuneiform 
materials was discussed. It was voted to refer to the Editorial Committee and to 
the Baghdad School Committee a proposal that a journal of this sort be initiated 
under our auspices. The President reported that he had asked John A. Wilson, as a 
Trustee of our Corporation and member of the Executive Committee, to confer with 
the Director of Antiquities in Iraq concerning possible future work of our School in 
that country. 

Dr. P. K. Hitti, Chairman, presented a report for the special joint committee of 
the Board and Corporation appointed a year ago on the scope of the work of the 
Schools. It was voted to accept the report and to make it a special order of business 
at a future meeting. The committee is continued and is asked to bring in further 
detailed recommendations. 

The Nominating Committee reported through Dr. Bull, nominating as officers and 
as Associate Trustees the present incumbents, and as member of the Executive 
Committee for 1946-48 Dr. Donald Scott. By vote of the Trustees present the 
Secretary cast an affirmative ballot for these nominees and they were elected. 

The Corporation met at the same place the following morning. Thirty-two 
institutions were represented by delegates or by proxy. The following nominations 
offered by the nominating committee were presented by its chairman, Lynn H. Wood: 
For Trustees for the term 1946-48; Kingsley Kunhardt, Charles R. Morey, Oliver 
C. Reynolds, and John A. Wilson. For member of the Committee on Observation 
and Evaluation for the term 1946-48: C. A. Simpson. For Committee to audit 
accounts of the New Haven office for 1946: Robert C. Dentan and Ferris J. Stephens. 
For Nominating Committee for 1946: O. R. Sellers, D. E. Adams, E. P. Arbez. 
On motion duly made and seconded it was voted that the Secretary cast a ballot 
for these nominees, thereby electing them to the offices designated. 

The financial report of the New Haven office, together with a statement of the 
auditors, was received and placed on file, with thanks to the auditors. 

The report of the Committee on the Scope of the work of the American Schools 
was read and discussed. The action on this report taken by the Trustees, that the 
Committee be continued and that its report be made a special order of business at 
a later meeting of the Board, was reported and approved by vote. 


MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS IN 1945 


CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Columbia Universitv, Prof. Arthur Jeffery 


American Oriental Society, Prof. O. R. Seller: 5 


American University of Beirut, Dr. 8S. B. L. Cornell University, Prof. A. H. Detweiler 
Penrose, Jr. ee Seminary, Prof. James B. 
ritcharc 


Andover Newton Theological School, Prof. Russell 


. Tuck 
Archaeological Institute of America, the President 
ex officio 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, 
Prof. Carl A. Anderson 
Bangor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 

Warren J. Moulton : 
Beloit College, Prof. Carl E. Purinton 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Prof. J. W. 


Bailey 

Berkeley ” Divinity School, Prof. Robert C. 
Dentan 

Birmingham-Southern College, Prof. H. H. 
Hutson 


Boston University School of Theology, Prof. 
Elmer A. Leslie 

Brown University, Prof. R. P. Casey | 

Butler University, Prof. T. W. Nakarai 

Catholic University of America, Rev. Fr. E. P. 


Arbez 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 
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Drew University, Prof. J. Newton Davies 

Dropsie College, President A. A. Neuman 

Duke University, Prof. W. F. Stinespring 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Prof. 

Griffiths 

Episcopal Theological School, Prof. W. H. P. 
Hatch 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. Baab 

General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. A 
Simpson 

Goucher College, President David Allan Robert- 


son 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Prof. Moses 
Bailey 

Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 

Haverford College, Prof. John Flight 

Hebrew Union Coilege, President Julian Morgen- 
stern 

Jewish Institute of Religion, President Stephen 

. Wise 
Jewish Theological Seminary, Dr. Robert Gordis 
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Johns Hopkins University, Prof. W. F. Albright 

Kenyon College, Dean Corwin C. Roach 
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